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THE WINE C 


AN INCIDENT 


ELLAR. 


FROM REAL LIFE. 


Jove, 1 


Jusr as I thought! By smelt the rat! 


I've long suspected that the gi rich old wine— 


the wine put up here by my father, in his time, and 


left as a famnly hertag put up in casks the day 


I was born and not touched until my marriage 


with Louisa: I have long thought that, somehow 


another, the fine old juice was fast disappearing 


of late. by some other way than the common 


natural vent, and this explains the mystery. Is 


it possible ! Well done! I'll sce to this! * * * *. 


Young man, I’ve catehed you in time! By 
Joram, it is too bad! * * * *, What! not a 
word '—Yes, “tis even so; he is dead drunk 
upon the cellar floor !—Ah! confusion, say I, 


Not 


may drink now and then—and even get a leetle 


upon all gutter drunkards ! but what a man 


blue—otherwise he couldn’t maintain a_ genteel, 


respectable, ancient char vcter! Faith, what's the 


use of living without wine? sut to get beastly 
intoxicated !—to lay on the ground, wallowing 
in his own nastiness—this be Syn aks a brute, not a 
man. And 'Thomas,too! One I little thought of 
as such: to be found thus guilty: in truth to be 
caught in the very act! and st iling ittoo! Fie! 
for shame, ‘Thomas! Get up, I say! (Thoma 
answers “ umph!”—a low gutteral, soinething hike 
the grunt of Mr. Hog ‘Thomas, I say, get up!" 
Thom snores protounadls \ ' Vii ‘ 
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Who 


would have suspected it; but so it is, and TJ] not 


ing a drunkard under its roof any longer. 


keep him a day longer. ‘Tom Wayryman must 


write his name Tom Walker, after this, and clear 


out forthwith! What! steal my wine! really, a 


most obstropulous, barefaced, but rather sly rascal, 


that !—imy wine, which I value more than Ido my 


life! my good old wine!—He'’s been at it some 
time, Lthink; but I've catch’d him at last! (Exit. 


‘The next day ‘Thomas was paid off and discharg- 
ed; and as [ saw him depart, bag and baggage, | 
couldn't help but refleet somewhat in this manner:— 

No old Mr. 
Hezekiah ‘Tip-a-little, but much harm in getting 
Let little old 


eentleman; if you are old, and come from a good 


harm in drinking I suppose, 


drunk! me give you a advice, 


stock, a gentleman born, and rich too, perhaps 
you are not too old, or too respectable to learn 
something. Exnapty your old cellar, I say ; throw 
the 


covered casks—even 
stuff left 


your old gouty father, and take 


out your old mould 


wood old 


as an heritace by 


wine—that ancient unto you 


iny word for it, none of your household will ever 
drink 


sO 


think of getting blue; nor will you win 


thus the risk 
for ] 


| rob ibly 


yoursell, and run you loudly 


deprecate, perceive the bottle also in your 


h und—and 


the time may come, if it has 


not already, your wife shall find you drunk, even a 


you've found poor ‘Thomas ; if not on the cellar bot- 


tom, at le mm the sofa er studv floor—your bott! 
tana l de you! So beware in tune, for wealth 
i ) i} it ive ‘ 
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From the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN ; 
OR, 

THE PWARE AND TASSEY FINKE, 
at Tale of Philavelphfa in Olven Time. 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 

Part Second. 

The Fish-stall—the Torture—the Seorch. 

Four years after the events narrated in the 
former * part” of our story, a young man, whose 
dress and air showed that he belonged to the best 
class of socic ty, was crossing the fish-market at its 
vith Front street. 


short cloak 


He was W Papp d Ia 
of coarse gr Ly « loth, such as was much 
worn at that period by medical students. It was 
the month of March, and it was folded closely about 
his shoulders, for greater protection from the plereing 
air of the clear morning which found him abroad 


1. 
As he 


common throughfare, his attention was suddenly 


was Crossing the fl ics of the marke t, then a 


arrested, and he came at a full stop, at the sight of 


” % in eirl. ahout . -~ = ' 
1 you irl, about sixteen or seventeen years of 


wwe, standing at one of the fish-sta'ls. Te thoucht 
he had never beheld such a beautiful countenance ' 
The impression was sad, and an old torn hood 
halt hid the! - the ii press of beauty was 
\ ‘ nether ’ nor coarse attire could 
CONCE thy taump of ection! He could hardly 


l more narrowly Ilex 
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But 
Ogden 
Neville was a young man of three-and-twenty, 


a cotton handkerchief concealed her neck. 
these were neat, and arranged with taste. 


handsome, well born, rich and un-engaged, and 
withal, very susceptible to the impressions of a 
sweet face. 

“Certainly, she has never been here before ¥ 
he said, within himself. ‘ Whence can she have 


come? What heavenly blue eyes! and such a 


mouth, chin and throat! 


an occupation! Is it possible she can be that 


hideous woman’s daughter that is behind the stall? 


I will ascertain this! Do I want any fish? My 


mother may! I will purchase one! What a sweet 
sorrow dwells on her countenance ! 
of subjection ! She is unhappy !” 


Ile 


[lis action was as prompt as his decision. 


approached the stall, and was delighted to see that 


the young girl's eyes dropped beneath his own 
admiring gaze—adiniring yet not impertinent. 


** Tow do you sell these fine shad!” he asked, 


looking intently upon her face, which, on close 


inspection, seemed more beautiful than at a distance. 


"That one, sir, is a levy, the other nine cents,” > 


she modestly answered; and her eyes were raised 
an instant to his face, as she spoke, where they 
dwelt a moment, and then fell again with an air 
of habitual sorrowing. 
imploring look in them—a seeking after one to pity 
and sympathize: or was it ouly his imagination ? 
Whichever it might prove, he felt a deep interest 
in her, and was confident she was a sufferer— 
perhaps from tyrauny. ‘This idea, to a chivalrous, 
enthusiastic young man, was sufficient to enlist his 
sympathies for her, even before he ascertained that 
she was truly in need of them. 

* You must find it very cold here in this 
draught,” he said to her, in a careless way, seeming 
to be closely examining the fish. 

“Yes, sir; but cold is little regarded by the 
unhappy. It is the least that the wretched feel !” 

Her voice, her words, her look of cloquent 
sorrow, touched his heart. Ue was about to ask 
her if she was unhappy, and if he could relieve her 
when a harsh voice startled him, it so contrasted 
the music of the lovely fisher-girl’s tones. 

“If you want fish buy them and be off, but don’t 
stand here perlaverin’ with my da‘ter!” said a short, 
broad-shouldered woman, with a tanned skin, low 
brow, immense double chin, a crooked nose, and a 
tusk projecting over her under lip; in a word, no 
other person than the hag, Massey Finke, herself. 


Ogden Neville looked at her with indignant aston- 


ishment, and took no pains to conceal his disgust. 
His feelings would have found utterance in no very 
mild language, if his eye had not been arrested by 
He 
The expression he had seen on her face 
was to him the key of her sad and slavish life. 

‘** I will purchase these two fish, woman, though 
your radeness deserves I should leave your stall 
and go to another !” 


the pleading, imploring look of the young girl. 
was silent. 


* As you please, Doctor; I never axes nobody to 
buy my fish. I shan’t starve if [ neversell another!” 
answered Massey, with a sort of impudent hardi- 
hood. 

Neville made no reply, but thought she was the 
most horrible wretch he had ever met with: and 
his wonder was increased at finding associated with 
her a person so lovely as the young, trembling girl 
trembled at the 
woman's words and turned deadly pale. 


before hun; for he saw that she 


a ie pry you for the fish, Miss!’ he said to the 


7 ™ 
a4 


Such an air! And what , 


A timid look 


Ife thought there was an — 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


fish-woman. ‘“ Please send them home to me, 
woman, to No. — Market street ;” the upper part 
of which street was, at this period, the most fashion. 
able quarter of the city. 
for carrying them !” 


“There is a “levy to pay 


** They shall be sent,” she said, taking the money. 

Ogden Neville then sought the eyes of the young 
, girl, to look an adieu, hoping to meet her again at 
his house with the fish, and there, from her own 
lips, satisfy his curiosity; for the more he saw of 
her, the more convinced was he that she did not 
belong to that station, much less was she a daughter 


whom she seemed so much afraid. ‘The girl did 


» she would not forget him. 
He hastened homeward, and on reaching his 
house, a large stately mansion above Fifth street, 
»on the south side of Market street, he sought his 
mother. He found her seated at an embroidery 
frame, teaching two of his cousins needle-work. 
‘These cousins were orphans, and were maintained 
by Mrs. Neville, though both had a little property, 
which they would come into the possession of when 
twenty-one. ‘They were both handsome, dashing, 
showy girls, about the same age—for they were not 
sisters, but cousins to each other. One was a little 
; under, the other a little over, eighteen. Charlotte 
Le Roy, the eldest, was a brilliant brunette, tall 
and elegant, and “ setting her cap” for her cousin, 
Ogden Neville. 


of fuller embonpoint, with a clear, fine gray eye, 


Ann Wheaton was less in height, 


and a dazzling complexion, with very light flaxen, 
floss-like hair, She was really in loye with her 
IIe looked 
on them both with equal favor, and loved them as 


cousius ! 


cousin, without reference to his fortune. 


“My dear mother, I would speak with you a 
moment!” he said, passing into a side room, and 
closing the door after her as she entered, 

* [have a fe eling to confide to you, dear mothe — 


he said, half smiling, half seriously, as he seated 


himself by her and took her hand. Mrs. Nevilk 
looked surprised, but prepared to listen. She had 


} 


» always cherished in him candor, and invited his 


, confidence. To herhe communicated all his feel- 
invs. 

“T have seen this morning a beautiful girl of 
seventcen, in the dress and occupation of a fish- 
woman. Attracted by her beauty, and by curiosity 
to know what could have placed so much grace in 
such a low situation, and interested by a sad 
expression of subdued suffering in her countenance, 
[ approached her stall on the plea of purchasing 
fish. 


called herself her mother—a fact I greatly doubt— 


I bought two, but a hideous virago near, who 
interfered and prevented any conversation !” 
** And very prudently. I should have been much 
ashamed to have seen you, Ogden, conversing 
said Mrs. Neville, gravely. 


“* My motives were good! Seeing so beautiful a 


with a fisherman’s girl!” 


person in such a condition, the inference in my 
mind was that she did not naturally belong to it. 
And of this I was fully persuaded after she had 
spoken five words to me ! It is impossible she should 


be the daughter of the woman 


who ts horrible to 
look at, and whom she fears !” 
* Well, Ogden, what would you de, my sou?” 


*T wish you, should she not come to the house 
to bring the fish, to go to the market to-day or to- 


morrow, and, conyersation with her the 


truth I 


in or 


woman, find out th in deeply, very 


of the old hag who watched her so sharply, and of 


not look up, but Ogden saw plainly that he had | 
awakened an interest in her in his behalf, and that : 


deeply interested in her!” he said, with a warmth 
that drew from his mother a look of painful surprise. 

** You are too susceptible, Ogden ;” said Mrs. 
Neville, smiling. ‘I will see her if you wish it, 
and serve you; but to what end ?” she added, with 
a grave aspect. 

The young medical student hesitated a moment, 
blushed, and then laughed very good-naturedly, as 
he repli d— 

** You have more wisdom than I have, my dear 
mother! One thing Lam confident of, she is un- 
happy and tyrannized over! You might alleviate 
her lot! She is too beautiful for her station; you 
might elevate her to a better! You look incredulous! 
I am sure she is worthy!” he said, warmly. 

“ T will sce her, Ogden, to-morrow ! At present 
I cannot conceive of a fisher-girl being so very 
interesting. 
brilliant!” 


I know your imagination to be very 


“If Lhave colored or exaggerated I am ignorant 
of it! I positively assert, my dear mother, that I 
have never seen a face more lovely !” 

* Charlotte's 

** No comparison.” 


* Ann's ?” 


yes 


“ Both my cousins are very handsome ; but I 
wish you to see this sweet, sad stranger! "There 
is the knocker! She may be now at the door!" he 
said, impulsively rising to meet the footman. 

* James!” he said, opening the door into the 
hall, “if that is a person with fish, take them and 
to Now, my 


good mother, if it should be the one we speak of, 1 


send her in my mother. dear, 
feel 1 shall be acquitted by you of drawing on ny 
; i a 
unagimation } 
* How, then, can one so very beautiful as you 
represent her have been so long undiscovered ?” 
“T think they have recently come tothe city! I 
have passed through the fish-market often before, 


and never saw either her or her mother, us she 
called herself, as I should have done, had they been 
there; for both are equally remarkable—the one 
for her ugliness as well as the other for her beauty ! 
But what monster is this?” he exclunned: fairly 
starting back with horror, as a dwarf, about three 
lect high, with a huge, shaggy head of long ye llow 
hair, a large, black, glittering eye, and limbs otf 
hidcous and uncouth deformity, appeared in the 
door! 

* What monster art (how? demanded Sammis, 
in return; for he it was, whom four years more of 
age had increased in savageness of appearance. 
“Tf thou callest me ‘monster,’ because I am not 
shraapn d like thee, I eall thee * monster’ because thou 
art not shaped like me! Iam a monster to thee— 
thou to me!” 

“What have you ushered this creature in her 
for, James ?” 


“He 


( qually confounded footman. 


came with the fish, sir!” answered the 


“This is the Beast to thy Tk auty "? said Mrs. 
Neville, with a smile, thouvh shrinking at the sieht 
before her! “ Did T not say you were romancing ! 


It was a fairy tale, Ogden !” 


* | could almost believe it,” he said. ** Who 


sent 
you hither ?” 
sa My dam, Grammy Miaasse y 7 
“What language do you speak? [can't com 
prehend his meaning !” 

* English!” answered Samiis, fierce ly. “ Ttold 
thee my mother sent me 

“'The fish woman 


“ \ ‘ » 7? 


is thy mother 
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“ I can believe it ;” he answered, with emphasis. 
“ Who is that young gul with her?” asked Neville 
earnestly. 

She is mine!” 

* Yours ! 


** My slave! monster!" 


Your what, monster?” 
answered Sammis, with 
a scowl of resentinent at the appellation he had re- 
torted. 

“Thy slave! Said Lie’ mother, hers was an 
evil lot, whatsoever he m iy Inean to Convey by the 


term. Is she thy sister | 

The Dwarf laughed, and looked round with a 
malicious leer, and then said— 

** Does she look like me ? Grammy says [ must 
say so! But she is only my slave!” he said, slyly 
and mysteriously, and speaking as if fearing to be 
overheard. 
a slave—a white slave—a beautiful slave—a trem- 
bling slave!” he said, showing his teeth, with sav- 
age triumph. 

*'This is horrible !’ exclaimed Mrs. Neville. 
“The young girl is then not thy sister ?” 

* Wont you tell Grammy ?” 
“No!” 


acter of the dwarf a singular compound of meaning 


answered Ogden, who saw in the char- 


and folly, of ferocity and timidity. 


“'Then, she isn’t my sister! But Grammy 
would poison me, and sell me to the doctors, if she 
knew I told!’ he 
door, with a look of childish alarm, in remarkable 
* And if you te ll 


he 


said, looking round towards the 


contrast with his savage aspect. 


Grammy Vil break your back !”’ added, with a 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


“Hla, ha, ha! a grand thing to have | 


* TI believe it! I will now endeavor to draw from 
this dwarf her history !” 

But Sammis, was as suspicious as he was mali- 
clous, seeing them talking aside and fearing some 
evil, suddenly, with the erratic impulse of his nature, 
threw himself backwards into the hall, by the aid of 
one hand on the floor, and with a bound reached 
the street door, out of which he darted with a laugh 
of triumph at lis escape from some imaginary trap 
to detain hin. 

After exchanging mutual expressions of surprise 
at what had passed, Ogden and his mother talked 
over the event, and both came to the conclusion 
that the young girl had been criminally obtained by 
the woman and her son, perhaps at an early age, 


and held by them in a state of servitude, overawed, 


by menaces of horrible vengeance, if she attempted 


to escape, or make known to others her condition. 


It was decided that Mrs. Neville should at once 
proceed to the market, veiled and plainly dressed, 


, carrying a basket, and at least see the young girl, 


: ; 
demoniae vindictiveness flashing in his glittering 


eyes, that startled and appalled even Neville, who 
Was not easily unnerved. 

* T shall not tell her my little man!” he said en- 
couragingly, in some measure understanding the 
character of Sammnius, whose pride, at having a slave 
a clearer reason 


overcame that prude wee which 


would have exereised in referenee to th young girl, 


whose bondage could only be continued by the de- 
ception he had been strongly enjoined by the hag to 
hiaintoin 

*“'There isa dollar for bringing home the fish,” 
said Ogden, desiring to conciliate the dwarf; ** we 


shall be good friends, I dare say! 


“es 


If you don’t tell, Grammy!" said Sammis, be. 


tween menace and doubt. 

* Rest assured I shall not betray your confidence ! 
But how is she your slave ?” he asked with painful 
interest, Hl concealing his disgust, as he gazed on 
the short, bearded monster, who had confessed hu 
held the love ly girl in hits power. 

** She cooks my fish for me—she brings water— 
she makes fires—she works, works, works, just as 
said the little fiend 


“She carries fish—she cleans fish— 


Sanus did before we got her!” 
exultingly, 
she sells fish—and works, and works, and works! 
Oh, 1 love to smoke my pipe with Grammy, and 
make her work, and look and order, and make her 
work! Sammisisa gentleman since he’s gota slave!” 
* (Can it be possible this monster and his mother 
have got possession of this young vietim by sou 
dreadfal crime, and keep her thus in subjection 
tid Neville, looking at his mother and encountering 
| looks of 


wre Aprre SSi Ve 


sympathy and horror. 


There is se 


moe fearful nity stery |e re, Ovd nt” 
ud Mrs. Neville, with waroith of fecling. 
“And you will aid me in sifting it to the bottom, 
and rescuing het he said, earnestly. 
‘ \ es, mides 1, I will! he answered, with em- 
~ phasis. * Providence must have k d ye uto observe 


D hes condition 
*. 


ena. 





whom she felt great curiosity to behold, feeling she 
could judge better how to act after seeing her, and 
satisfying herself, from her appearance, that she 
was evidently above her condition, and unrelated 
to the fish-woman. 

Mrs. Neville reached the fish market, and was 
at no loss to discover the stall of Massey linke ; 
for behind it, cleaning fish, stood a young girl, in 
humble dress, a well shaped figure, and a counte- 
nance serious but singularly lovely, though sunburn. 
ed; as also were her hands, which were exquisitely 


shaped. She partly removed her veil and gazed on 


her a few moments, unobserved, and with adimira- { 


tion that at once awakened a deeper sentiment in 
her breast—a sentunent of piety and gentle iiterest. 
“ No ? 


by her, looking on, can lay no claim to relationship 


she said with fervor, “that brutal woman 


with suchasweet girl, low sad and timid her air ! 
Osden’s interest in her, reflects honor upon the good- 
ness Of hisheart !” She approached the stallon which 
the dwarf was seated, cracking lickory nuts in his 
white strong teeth, and amusing himself by snap- 
ping the shells from his thumb and tore-finger into 


her patient face, and laughing 


> 


luumensely at a 
happy tut. 


You seem to have very nice fish, Miss? 
Mrs. Neville, gently, to her. 


said 


* Yos, fish are all alike, | suppose, and no praise 
| 


to nobody !” roughly in a man’s voice, answered 


Hlow Mrs. 
Neville’s kind heart bled for the timid ehild, under 


Massey, who pushed herself forward. 


such brutal tyranny. 


“i suppose you get good prices for them ?” she 


said, hardly knowing what to say, she felt so con. 
fused and disgusted by the look, language and 
bearing of the fish-woman, 

* Nobody takes fish away unless they pay what 
J ask.” 

* Your daughter seems to be quite young-for this 
work ?” said Mrs. Neville, gently, and looking at 
the poor, pale girl, whom, four years betore, Nelson 
Nickels had reseued froma watery grave, to endure 
an existence of misc ry. 


Conciliated the 


by term “ daughter,” Mass y 
answered, “* yes; but she began younger than this 
-at twelve !” 


*You have not always lived 
“No; we 
answered, 


by 


in Philadelphia 
from New-York, 


with slight hesitation. 


are last week 3” she 


** Never was here 


lore 


“ Was your danchter born in New-York ?” and, 


as Mrs. 


Ne ville spoke, she tried lo c atch, unsecn 


od wows “~~ tes Oe 


by Massey, the regards of the young person, to con- 
vey toher a glance of sympathy and encouragement. 
‘This opportunity was given her by the dwarf, who 
pulled Lis mother down to his hage mouth by the 
ear, and whispered— 

* ‘That is the woman that lives where I took the 
fish ! 


her finger, veiled as she is, Grammy! Don’t answer 


I know by the voice and the diamond on 


her questions, for she and the young Doctor tried 
to yet out of me if Delly was my sister !” 

* And you swore to it!” she said menacingly. 

* Yes, Grammy, didn’t 1?” 

“ T saw the young gray cloak looking soft at her !” 
she said, with deep rage. 

* "Phen I will kill hum!” said the monster, grin. 
ding his teeth. 

* The woman is here too, now she isn’t after fish ! 
They suspect Sammis !” 

* Casting softeyes at ny slave! At my inten. 
ded wife!” growled the monster, looking precisely 
like a hyena, about to have his prey torn from him. 
* I'l tear his eyes out with my claws! Ill drink 
his blood !” 

[lis mother smiled grimly at his words, and then 
turned to Mrs. Neville, who had succeeded not only 
in catching the eye of “ Delly,” or Adelaide, but 
when the young girl saw 


gg its expression, full of gen- 
tleness and pity, tears rushed to her eyes, and taking 
advantage of the low whispering between the wo- 
man and her son, she said, hurriedly — 

“Oh, no—no—I am not her daughter! I am 
her slave! Ais slave! Save me from a worse fate 
—his wife!” 


“ Youmayreclyonme! Youhave friends! You 


> shall be saved!” said Mrs. Neville, her blood thrill 


ing with the surprise of her words. ‘lhe young girl 
could only reply by a look of the most touching 
vratitude, when Massey turned herself towards 
Mrs, Neville, and said, fiercely — 

* What are you whispering about? If you want 
fish, take them and be gone!” And then fixing 
upon Adel side a look of terrible vengeance, she shook 
her fist at her and ground her teeth but said nothing. 
But, Mrs. Neville saw, in the silence, a deeper pun. 
ishinent awaiting the lovely victim than that of 
words. She again gave her a look of hope, and then 
departed with her feelings more deeply enlisted, uf 
possible, im the fate of the Unknown than those of 
Ovden hunself, He met his mother at the head of 
the first square, where he had impatiently awaited 
the result of her interview. She related to him all 
that 


wenerous emotion in his bosum, was aroused by 


had occurred. Ilis indignation, and every 
her account. 

“ My dear mother, she must be rescued and at 
once!” he said warmly. “ Horrible! marry with 
this Goul !” 

* But what can be done? I know of no way to 
save her from her fate!” said his mother, painfully ; 
** unless the law !” 

“'That J have thought of; but of what crime can 
"The law delays 
‘There can be no proof, and if we fail in our 
We 
If l rescue 


we certainly accuse the woman ! 
too! 
end, her cruel fate will manifold more bitter! 
must save her by our own invention ! 


? 


her, mother, will you give her an asy lum he 
anxiously asked. 

“ Fee, 
fallen, Ogden: 
but from her horrible site 

* Mother ‘6 


fully he comprehended his 


were my child! She may be 


1 feel it 


as if she 


but, if so, is not from guilt 
tation 1” 


lw 


mother’s 


he said, in a de p voice, that 
tr ye d how 


idea, and how deeply he felt, 


os 


) 


“is it not horrible a 9 


etd 





ise, 
a 


Be a 
60 


young girl should be placed in her condition and 


yet be unstained ?” 

“Yes; and I believe she has escaped pollution ! 
I narrowly observed her face, and there was nothing 
like shame—nothing like euilt—nothing like con- 
scious degradation in its expression. All was sad- 
ness, sorrow, timidity.” 

“Tam relieved to hear you confirm so earnestly 
my own opinion! I noted this! I feel she is worthy 
of your benevolence and protection! What can be 
her history ? But to know this we must first resene 
her! I have conceived a plan. 
er they go on leaving the market! I will learn 
their abode ! ‘To-night I will take three friends with 
me, Pyne, Bardett and Rolfe, and take her away 
in a carriage !” 

“This plan may succeed, Ogden; but be care- 
ful that you do nothing rash !” 

‘* Depend on me, my dear mother! I have 
enlisted my whole soul in this matter, and I shall 
not rest until it is accomplished !” 

They had now reached home, when Neville took 
leave of his mother to seek his three friends, medical 
students, like himself, and take them into his 


confidence. ‘They readily promised to unite with 


him in his enterprise, and he appointed a meeting ; 


at his house, at seven o'clock in the evening. Ile 
then returned to the fish-market, as it was near the 


I will watch whith. | 


time it broke up, approaching it cautiously, so as | 


not to be discovered, that he might watch them ° 


depart. ‘To his surprise they were not to be seen 
at the stall. With a foreboding feeling he hastened 
to enter the market and found the three had dis. 
appeared; while the other fish-women still remained. 

“What has become of the short woman and 
dwarf?” he asked of a woman who kept the adjoin. 
ing stall. 

* T hope the devil's got*em!” she answered. 
sharply and pettishly. ‘They left here awhile 
ago, and I don’t want to see ’em again !” 

** Why did they leave so early ?” 

* Because some whisperin’s got about she didn’t 
hike ?” answered the woman, shortly. 

* What were they ?” 

“Why, they said four or five years ago, there 
was a woman and boy like these as used to make 
a business o° stealing childs’ corpses, and ecllin “em 


to that Doctor Vross, as was hung three years last 


fall for murderin a man to get his skeleton! A boy | 


was also found in their coal vault 


they murdered ! 


too, I. believe, 
But Nelson Nickels was tried for 
it, and would have been hung if he hadn't brol 


out and fled, nobody knows where !” 

“ Now you speak of it, I remeniber the facts! 
The woman and her son escaped on finding them- 
selves suspected. One was a dwarf!” 
“These answer to their description ; and the wo- 
man was axed by that person in the red gown 
hadn't been in Filadelphy afore ! So she swore she 
hadn't, and began to pack up her fish and march !” 

** How long has she been here in the market ?” 

“This is the second time she came! and I guess 
it “ll be the last !” 

“ That young girl with her is not her daughter ?” 

“No; that any one might see! I guess she 
han't 


come by her honestly. The Way she treats 


her is a shame! She made her e¢ arry the basket 
and all the fish and tubs in it, aw iy on her head, 
while she and Hlumpy walked after her. 
her child !” 


She uint 


1 ‘ ‘ i , 
“ That's my opinion, too; said Ogden, verv 


os pointedly ; and thanking the woman for her in- 


} formation, and getting the direction they had taken. 


wit ton 
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he walked away at a rapid pace, hoping to come | 


He | 


up with them. But his pursuit was in vain. 
made every inquiry he could without exciting 
curiosity; but the day closed and he had not heard 
of them. At seven o'clock, he met his young 
friends at his house, and after having communicated 
his additional information, it was decided that they 
should proceed to the Mayor and get out a warrant 
the of the her 


accomplices in the murder of the boy found in the 


for arrest woman and son 


vault after the storm, and for the crime of stealing | 


dead bodies from houses. ‘The warrant was grant- 
ed, and Ogden and his friends left the Mayor's 
office, with a constable in company, for the haunts 


about the Dock, where the fishermen still congre- 


gated, which they resolved thoroughly to search. | 


We shall not follow them into all the suspicious 
places into which they penetrated during the first 
hour! At length they came to the old dilapidated 
House of Customs, which had begun already to be 
It was a 
dark, gloomy ruin, now distinetly lighted up by the 
full moon. 


disinantled for the purpose of removal. 


“Let us search this place,” said Ogden, stop- 
ping before it. 

“Tt is uninhabited,” answered the officer. 

“1 think we shall be more likely to find them 
here than any where!” was Neville’s reply, ina 
very positive tone. 


*“ Tiark ! was not that a ery of some one suffer- 


ing!’ exclaimed the officer. 

* Yes; and there it is repeated, with a moan of 
suppressed anguish!” cried Ogden, leaping into 
the building, the door of which lay upon the floor. 

* In what direction is it? It seems to be under 
our fect!" said one of the students. 


“ It is!” 


answered the officer. “ Follow me! 
There is a vault beneath here where powder was 
stowed when the place was a custom-house.” 

He sprung hislantern, and approached the flight 
of ste ps already mentioned in the first part of this 
tale. Ogden and his friends closely followed him ! 


Dat we will preeede them. Let the reader imagine 


a low, arched vault, twice the depth and breadth of 


its height, with a dump stone floor, partly hid by 


straw and old canyass, with a sort of bed made of 


oakum, piled up in one dark corner; two or three 


ships’ blocks for seats, an old basket or two, and a 
pan of fish-oil, with a rag burning in it, set down in 


the middle of the stone floor, casting a dull flame 


over the dark brick around, and upon the occupants 


I 
of this wretched hole. These were Massey Finke, 
the and Adelaide. They were thus oceu- 


pied. ‘To a staple in the side of the vault the young 


dwarf 
girl was tied by a rope passed round her middle and 
drawn over both arms, so as to render her helpless 
and emnoveable ; while her body was almost wholly 
supported by its weightonthe rope. In this manner 
she had been tied ever since the y had come from 
the market. Seated upon her shoulders, with his 
pliant legs curled around her and crossed over her 
breast, was the dwarf, amusing himself by taking 
together, in his long, claw-like fingers, about twenty 
hairs at a time, and twitching them out of her 
head, muttering, as she groaned with pain— 

“ Say, wilt thou be my wife now ?” 

The only answer he rot was a convulsive Move. 
ment of the lip, and a firm, but searcely audibl 
*¢ no 1” 

At her feet sat the old woman, with a picce 


| of 


oiled canyass in her hand, which she lichted at the 


burning rag, and applied to her bare feet, by wa 


of varying the torture. She also muttered 
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as 


‘say I will not try to escape from you! 


“Wilt dare to whisper again to any hody ?” 

The only reply she received was a moan of 
anguish, with which escaped a very firm, “ yes!” 
while tears of suffering rolled down her cheek.— 
This species of torture had begun about ten minutes 
before Neville and his party entered the building 
above. 

“ You dare say you are not my daughte r!”” said 
the hag, applying the flaming rag, freshly dipped 
in the pan of oil. 


“You dare refuse to be my wife '” said the 


} dwarf, twisting his fingers into another lock of her 


long brown hair, and drawing it out by the roots. 


* Say you'll not betray us, or I'll make you drink 
boiling hot oil !* cried the wretch. 

“Say you'll be my wife, or I'll break your 
back!” growled Sammis, lifting himself up by the 
muscles of his legs, and then letting his weight fall 
upon the wretched girl, as if about to put lis threat 
into execution. ‘The pain this gave drew from her 
the deep ery that had been overheard. 

“You may kill me, but I will not consent to be 
' 


your wife! You may burn my body but I will not 


she said, 


» with sudden energy that surprised them. 


kill her! She'll of 
use to us yet, and we can hill her when we want 
her !” 


Stop, Sammis! don't be 


“T aint about to kill her! She shall be my wife 
first! She’s been my slave long enough !” said the 
dwarf, with hellish lustfulness in his eves. 

Iwill kneel 
Oh! the 
memory! the sweet memory of a mother dear !” 
“T) Ip 


taught me to pray! 


“Kill me, and I will bless you! 
to you toend my wretched existence! 
she said, looking heayenward. 


God! 


nie, oh, 
Aid me! 


Let me not pe rish miserably, or live to be de rraded 


to whom she 
by this monster! Save! 
still 


nearly suffocated her with loathsome kisses, and 


oh, save mc " 


The dwarf, seated her shoulders, 


“across 
in her struggles to avoid his caresses, the rope 
parted, and he was thrown across the vault, but 
lighted upon his feet. 

“You shall be my wife with thy willor not!” he 
yelled, looking like a sutyr, and sprang towards 
her. She threw herself, in despair, at the feet of 
the monster's mother, shricking— 

“Save me! save me! You are at 
woman !” 

The 


with malicious triumph, and then, with a blow, 


female fiend looked at her, and lauched 
struck her away, saying— 


* What dost 


good husband : 


Ile 


I told Sainmis you should be his 


, 
thou fear ? will make thee a 


wite. 


*“ Neyer! Come nigh me, brute! monster! and 


with this knife [ will slay thee she cried, seizing 
a sharp fish-knife that she saw lying on the floor, 
arrested 


he 


| ' 
, and stood irresolute, 


in an attitude that at ones 


aad 
feared the knife 


and standing 


the savage. was as 


He 


gnashing his 


cowardly as wus 


hideous. 
white teeth, which 


were spattere d 


with foam. 


*“ T'll take the knife from her, Sammis!” said 
the hag, springing upon her. ‘The young girl 
elevated it above her head, and the fish-woman, 
clinging around her, strove in vain to grasp It.— 

They fell tovether in the struggle, and then ros« 


again. "The maiden seemed endued with strength 
superhuman. The dwarf daneed around them 
trying to seize the knife, and at the same time 
escape being wounded with it, as they wrestled 


, , , 
fhe hag cursed conmstantiy, 


s 
and the 9 


a , 
ae oe 
ee ted 
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dwarf howled; while Adelaide, silent, pale as death, 
with firmly compressed lips and determined eyes, 
struggled for life and honor. 


was so great that they did not hear the footfalls 
of the party above, nor their descent of the stairs ) 


conducting to the vault. 

The noise of the terrible contest reached the ears 
and quickened the steps of Neville and his friends. 
‘I'he door to the vault was barred within. It was 
massive and strong. 
which four of them took up and bore against it 
with such force that the hinges gave way at the 
firat blow. The officer and Neville sprung in to. 
gether, not knowing who or what they should 
The eyes of the latter first fell on the 


dwarf, and he knew that the young girl must be 


encounter. 
also there. Sammis had crouched in the corner, 
whither he had run, terrified by the fall of the door, 
On the floor, still 
struggling fearfully, were the hag and her victim. 


and the entranee of the men. 


She had secured the knife, and was trying to plunge 
it into Adelaide’s bosom, but the young girl firmly 
held her hand. 
before Massey saw them, she was so wholly taken 


The men were in the apartment 


up with her ineffectual efforts to wreak her ven- 
geance upon the maiden, whom, in_ her fury, she 
resolved to kill. 


was upon her tawny arm, and, with a force he was 


The next instant, Neville’s hand 


not before conscious he possessed, he hurled her to 
the opposite side of the vault, where the officers, 
aided by the others, secured both her and the 
dwarf, though not without some difficulty. 
Neville raised the young girl, who seemed at 
once Wholly impotent from exhaustion. 
“i 


“Oh, sir!” she said faintly, ‘God has sent 


you! You have rescued me from death, or a fate 


infinitely worse !” 

The woman, howling and cursing her victim, 
whom she aceused, in the most horrid language, 
of having brought the officers upon her, was borne 
off with her son, who hideously wailed and moaned 
like a frightened mome, as if his wits were wholly 
confused and incapable of comprehending what 
had happened to him. One of Neville’s friends 
brought a carriage, and the rescued maiden was 
carried into it, in a state of almost entire un- 
consciousness, and driven to the dwelling of Mrs. 
Neville, while her persecutors were conducted to 
the city prison. 


{Coneluded in our next.} 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





ORIGINAL 


For the Rural Repository. 


\ pear and dumb person being asked ‘ What is forgive 
Y took a pencil and wrote a re ply, taining a volume 
of the most exquisite, ar d deep truth in these ‘It is 
Tribune. 


co 
words 
the oder which flowers yield when trampled upon.’ 


‘Tur deaf and dumb of our country, have justly 
been the objects of sympathy and commiseration by 
all true philanthropists. Apparently shui out from 
communion with the world, and from thousands of 
social enjoyiments, which follow from an interchange 
of feeling and sentiment, through the medium of 
communication, which the Supreme Being has 
given to most individuals, their relative situation, 
to other individuals, seemed to render them isolated 
beings, and as such, doomed to wear away a life 
of solitary loneliness, in communion only with them- 
selves. ‘Their wants it is true could be made known 


by physical exertions—strong gesticulations, but this 


, 18 a power which the beasts of the field possess, and 


that too independent of the immertal nature of Man. 


2 ‘That man made in the image of his Maker, and 
Led ? 


he <i 





The noise they made ; 


They found a piece of timber | 


; which we enjoy. 


a ; , 
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created a little lower than the angels, should, from 

his earliest days of infancy, become the very prison 

house of his own soul—himself the jailer, and no 

escape, no evasion in the vast domain of God, is 

truly calculated to awaken the strongest invention, 

condition. We know not how to appreciate the 

enviable distinction which we enjoy, when com- 


great may be the stretch of our imagination, we 
/ cannot truly understand the ills which they experi- 
ence. 
they know not the ills which they suffer because 
_ they cannot fully appreciate the invaluable blessings 


sealed to the deaf and dumb, a channel of commu- 
nication has been finally opened, through obstacles 
and barriers which appeared irresistible and in- 


) noble mind ; but how much more magnanimous, how 


much more beneficial to mankind is forgiveness ! 


It is more magnanimous, because every generous 


, and exalted disposition of the human heart is requi- 
: site to the practice of it, and it is most beneficial 
of the most philanthropic heart, to ameliorate his | 


because it puts and end to the eternal suecession of 


‘ injuries and retaliations. 'The feuds and animosities 


: in families and between neighbors which disturb the 
pared to these unfortunate beings, because however | 


intercourse of human life, and collectively compose 


half the misery of it, have their foundation in the 


, want ofa forgiving temper, and can never cease, but 


The same remark will hold true of them— | 


But although every otherwise | 
‘approachable medium scemed to be hermetically | 


surmountable, and the sun-light of truth in the arts 


and sciences has been poured into the immortal 
mind, through the darkened canvass of imperfect 
physical powers. By the force of this light, a mind 
confined in inexpressible darkness, has been dis- 
covered, possessed of the very finest perceptions, and 
exhibiting itself by the application of an art in the 
utterance of “ the most exquisite and deep truth.” 

They have been taught to write and through this 
with the world 
around thein, their isolated condition has been mer- 


new medium of communication 


ged into a rankand standing among communicative 
intelligences, and oh! how elevated the expression 
of their thoughts ; how stript of all superfluity of 
language, which characterizes the voluminous 
writers of the present day ! The knowledge of great 
truths seems to be intuitive, and when expressed 
they indicate an origin and growth in a soul that 
has never felt the pestifcrous breath of infidelity, nor 
been fanned by one pestilential breeze of unbelief. 
What is forgiveness!) When the Savior of man- 
kind left the splendor of the upper skies, and clothed 
in humanity, took upon himself the nature of man 
that he might experience the ills to which humanity 
was heir—when he entered upon his errand of mercy 
to redeem a lost and ruined world, and faced the 
demon spirits of darkness, returning kindness for 
every injury—when he was betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies by one of his chosen companions— 
a bosom friend—when he was delivered over to 
those who were thirsting for his blood, to be cruci- 
fied—when he received the crown of thorns upon 
his sacred head, and was hailed “ King of the 
Jews!” where amidst the execrations of the spirits 
of darkness that hurled around him, he was nailed 
to the fatal tree—when he felt from his wounded 
side, the gushing flood break forth, a living stream, 
and the gall of bitterness pressed upon his lips, now 
fading in the chilly whiteness of death, and amidst 
all this, breathed forth from Calvary one fervent 
prayer, “ Farner FORGIVE THEM FOR THEY KNOW 
of the 
spirit of forgiveness, bounded only by the unbounded 


NoT WHAT THEY DO!” an exhibition true 
willingness of God to forgive, was recorded as an 


The doctrine of forgiveness is 


example for man. 
here expressly inculeated by our Savior, not to the 
liniited extent of our friends only, but also to our 
*“ Ye have 


shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy, but 


vilest foes. heard” saith he “ ‘Thou 


I say unto you love your enemies.” “ This was 
a lesson so new and utterly unknown till taught by 
his doctrines and enforced by his example, that the 
wisest moralists of the wisest nations and ages, 


represented the design of revenge, as a work of a 


‘ 


by the exercise of this virtue, on one side or both.” 

* But forgiveness is the odor which flowers yield 
when trampled upon.” What an illustration of this 
virtue is here recorded! It does indeed speak yol- 
umes of deep and exquisite truth! Can an immortal 
mind, pent up in the confines of imperfection, and 
surrounded by obstacles that fight fiereely every 
attempt of the soul to expand itself in the visible 
world of thought, pour forth such eloquent and 
exalted truths? Extend your reaching vision o’er 
nature’s carpet of richest green and behold it decked, 
here, and there with a floret wild, in all the fragrance 
of innocence, youth and beauty, and flourishing 
only to make more delightful, the earth, for man 
created. ‘The wanderer gazes upon its innocent 
loveliness, admires its beauty and fragrance, but 
tramples it to the earth—demolishes with his heavy 
tread, all that was admired, lovely, and beautiful. 
He pauses, and retraces a step, to behold the wreck 
that he has made, and discovers the dying flower, 
yielding, even to him who dealt the fatal blow, all 
that is left to give—its swectest odors. 

Oh! how well does this illustration of forgiveness 
accord with the divine precepts and examples of a 
dying Savior! Robbed of all that was earthly in 
his character, and dying amidst the execrations of 
a hellish mob, who had nailed him to the cross, his 
character was unchanged, and unaffected by the 
injuries he received, for in the very hour of death 
we behold him, giving all that was left to give— 
one fervent prayer,  Faruer FORGIVE THEM FOR 
THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY Do.” Mio. 
Ghent, November 18, 1844. 

5) ¢ Go 

For the Rural Repository. 
FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. 
Tuat “ No two faces are alike!” is an estab- 
lished axiom, founded on observation, and from it 
we get the inference that men equally differ in 
their opinions, the relations between our mental 
This 


being admitted, it is perfectly natural for one to 


and physical nature coinciding in this case. 


| differ with another, assert his ideas boldly, and 


hold to the same until the emanations from an op- 
posing mind shall either wither their fairness or 
confirm their truth. 


While studying the original portions of your 


charming Repository, which produce an additional 


attraction from their being fresh from the ovens 
of the mind, I noticed a short essay on Fashion 
its fancies. 


and In the spirit of philanthropy it 


laments the universal dominion of this whimsical 
governor of our race. 

The idea that Woman has transformed herself 
into a * camel,” is an anomaly—the philosopher 
seems to have been se« in- 


ct d by y 


appearances, 


of reflecting that they merely mantled the 
faultless sy 


the fuct 


etry oj nat 
that 


He did not probably 
think of in the Oriental East even 
her faee is veiled, to obviate the suicidal influences 
result from 


which might of the fea- 


In fact 


an exposure 
tures of ** God's last, best gift to man.” 


>is er 
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x, 
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62 
the custom hinted at is a decided improvement on 
former “ cuts”—it facilitates locomotion, presents 


a marked advantage over the custom of wearing | 
“ trains,” they being changed into hangings, and } 


important result where all are privileged to rank 


among the nobility. Besides it plainly demon- 
g j ] 7 


strates to a discerning mind the capacities of a 


being for dissipating the gains of industry and | 
economy : as well might one think to fill a scive } 


with water, as to satisfy the demands of one of its 
infatuated votaries. 
But it will not avail only to deplore and suppli- 


cate before a power whose attributes are mainly 


arrogance and pride. Let reason, aided by the 


strength of knowledge and the light of truth, boldly 


assail this tyrant, and, having divested it of ex- 
travagance and folly, all its influence will still re- 
main to sustain those grand laws of order and 
habit of which it is a subverted agent. For we 
know that, potent as Fashion is, it is subject to 
the general rules that apply alike to mind or mat- 
ter: drops form the ocean—atoms shape the hills 
—impulses sway the mind, and, augmenting, often 
move communities and nations. ‘This being the 
case, let us, whether eating, drinking, donning, or 
conning, be guided by a philosophy which incul- 
cates utility, propriety, and adaptation. 


Hudson, November, 1844. RerLecror. 


( For the Rural Repository. 
ON TLEARING A LADY SAY SHE NEVER 
BLUSHED. 


Farr girl did you realize the import of the words 
that you uttered? I would fain believe not, that it 
was but a thoughtless exclamation. Never blushed ! 
and would ye boast of having lost or still worse of 
never having possessed that, of which an eminent 
writer, has said “ the woman who has ceased to blush 
has lost the brightest charm of beauty ;° than which, 
Never blushed! 


and would you have us believe, that you have never 


no truer words were ever uttered. 


possessed that, which can suffuse with a lovelier 
tint, the fairest check and add ten fold power to 
the most brilliant beauty—the soft glow of modesty. 
A Blush ! and what is it? that ye spurn it, and scorn 
to own it? the crimson flush of shame—the mark 
of guilt? as well might ye, say that the deathlike 
paleness, which comes o’er the countenance, when 
some sudden and deep grief fall upon the heart, and 
A 


is thus forcibly expressed, is g 
guilt is usually the 


a sign of guilt. 
blush so far from denoting 


accompaniment of innocence and well may we » 


distrust, and fear for the maiden who has ceased to 
blush. 


blushing, is indeed an object of pity. 


The maiden who has lost the power of 
She may not 
be given over to the influence of vice, virtue may 
still sit enthroned in her heart, but its hold is but 
slight and liable every moment to give way to the 
thousand temptations of earth, to be destroyed by 
the subtle and corrupting influence of the votaries 
of vice. For it has lost its most powerful, its only 
sure safeguard, that delicate and sensitive spirit of 


modesty, which shrinks intuitively from the very } 


The 


virtue, may be there, but its spirit and life, that 


breath of grossness and impurity. form of 


which is seen and felt, is gone, it has become cold 
and torpid. ‘The maiden, who has ceased to blush, 
has lost a charm which nothing can replace, she 
has ceased to be lovely, for she has lost that, which 
is associated, linked, and blended in every pure 
all ideas of 


mind and yirtuous heart, with 


as 
ye nl 


our 


\ 
thus annuls the necessity of “ train-bearers,” an } 


gone forever. 


_ keys of some fine-toned and delicate instrument. 


; elected 
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female loveliness. ‘That which forms the bright ° 


ideal image, enshrined in our hearts that we love. ‘ 


The charm of a warm and loving heart of gentle- 
ness, and modesty, of delicate and sensitive feclings, 


and these gone, alas! for female charms, alas! for 


; female loveliness, where are they? what are they? 
, but a shadow, a name—the substance is gone, and 


A blush! ‘tis the expression, the 
beautiful shadowing forth, of quick and sensitive 
feelings of the deep and impassioned feelings of the 


heart, that are thus instantaniously impressed by 


) its faithful messenger the vital current of life, upon, 


and irradiate with beauty the human face divine. 
It is the action of the finer feelings of the soul, that 
thrill and vibrate to the slightest impulse, like the 


bespeaks a warm heart, fine and sensitive feelings. 


Why should you blush to own that ye have blushed, | 
I will, cannot believe you serious in your asser- | 


The 


(I care not though she may possess every other 


tion. female who has ceased to blush, 
attraction, that can grace the female form) has 
ceased to be lovely in the eyes, of every sensible 
mind and pure heart. A blush! ‘tis the bright 
glow of delicacy and modesty, woman's loveliest, 


dearest, holiest charm, which throws a light of pure 


‘ and heavenly radiance, o’er and attends as a guar- 


dian angel, every high-souled and pure-hearted 
woman, to shield her from earth’s gross and pollut- 
ing scenes, to invest her with the soft and radiant 
light, of moral purity. ‘To bind her by the silken 
chords of love and sympathy, to the hearts of all 
who love virtue and reverence female delicacy and 
purity. A blush! ’tis the voiceless and cloquent 
language of affection that speaks to the heart with 
the 
radiant suffusion of fresh and unpolluted feelings, 


a sweet and thrilling power. A blush! ‘tis 
tis the light that beams from the founts of purity 
and innocence.—A light that shall illume thy path, 
through time and « ternity—a light whose brightness 


no earthly change shall dim —whose brilliant rays 


shall encircle thee, as with a heavenly zone, when | 


the bright but evanescent glow of personal charms 


shall have faded away forever in the night of ob- 


livion, to soothe support and guide thee, to pure ) 


and celestial seenes on high. E. W. &. 


Auburn, N. Y. November, 1844. 
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THEODORE BEZA. 


Turopore Beza, a zealous protestant, born 


at 
Vezelai, in Burgundy, 24th of June, 1519, and edu- 
cated at Orleans, under the care of Melchior Wol- 
mar. He was intended for the bar, but he earnestly 
devoted himself to classical literature, and leaving 
France, he went to Geneva, with a woman to whom 
he had promised marriage, and in 1519 he was 
to the 


where for 10 years he supported the character of a 


Greek professorship of Lausane, 


A} 
blush! ’tis the loveliest of woman’s charms, for it : 


respectable lecturer, and an accomplished scholar. 
In 1559 he settled as protestant minister at Geneva 
where he became the friend and the associate of 
Calvin, whose tenets he maintained with the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, and the arguments of logical 
disputation. He was delegated by the university 
of Geneva, to the conference of Poissy before the 
kung of Navarre, and his abilities and moderation 
commanded universal respect from a most crowded 
audience. Ile remained with the duke of Conde 
during the civil wars of France, and was afterwards 
engaged as an active and zealous advoeate in the 
synods, which were held on ecclesiastical affairs 
at Rochelle, at Nismes, at Montbeliard, and at Bern. 
Ilis intense studies and labors, to which his whole 
life was exposed, early shattered his constitution, 
after eight years of gradual decay, he expired 13th 
Oct. 1605. His abilities were of the most compre- 
hensive kind, and as he exerted himself warmly 
in support of the protestant cause, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should be branded with the most oppre- 
brious terms by his re ligious opponents. Ilis con- 
troversies were with the most respectable scholars 
of the times, and he evinced in the contest the 
superiority of his cause, as weil as the extent of his 
learning. Ilis publications were all on theological 
subjects, parly in French and partly in Latin, a 
catalogue of which is given by Anthony la Faye, 
A Greek 


MS. of the new testament once in his possession, 


who has written an account of his life. 


is preserved at Cambridge, of which Dr. Kipling 
has published a copy. 
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OUR GRANDMOTHER'S MUSIC. 
BY STERNE. 

«Tuy grandmother,” said uncle Toby, address- 
ing himself to young Arabella, just from London, 
and who was playing the battle of Marengo, on the 
piano—" thy grandmother, child,” said he, “ used 
to play ona much better instrument than thine.” 

** Indeed,” said Arabella, * how could it have been 
better? you know it is the most fashionable instru- 
ment, and is used by every body that is anything.” 

“Your grandmother was something, yet she 
never saw u piano forte.” : 

* But what was the name of this instrument? had 
it strines or was it pl Lye dd by keys?” 

* You must give me time to recolleet the name: 
if was indeed a stringed instrument, but was played 
by the hand.” , 

66 By the hand alone? How vulgar: but I pro- 
test 1 should like to see one, and papa shall buy 
me one when [ return to London. Do you think 
we can obtain one 

“No, you will not find one in London, but 
doubtless they may be found in some of the country 
towns.” ; 
had it 


and could one 


** TIow many strings Must one play 


with both hands? pl Ly double bass ?” 

“7 know not whether it could play double bass 
as you call it; it was played by both hands and 
two strings. 


ting 


’ 


- Iwo strings only 4 urely you are 


how could music be produced by such an instru 
ment, when thi plano has tw 
© Oh, the st 


feet, 


lumnedre d 


1 
o or tires 


nes wer 


14 


nethened at pl sure, 


very long, one about 
and the other might be le 
even 50 or more.” 

“What a prodigious deal of room it must take 


up; but no matter, [ will have mine in the old h ill, 
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and papa may have an addition built to it—for he 


says I shall not want for anything, and so does } 


mamma. Werethestringsstruck with littl mallets, 
like the piano, or were they snapped like the 


harpsichord ?”” 


* Like neither of those instruments, as I recollect; 3 


but it produced a soft kind of humming music, and 


peculiarly agreeable to the husband and relations 


of the performer.” 


“Oh, as pleasing one’s husband and relations, } 


that is all Dicky, in the Hout-ton, you know ; but 
I am determined to have one at any rate. 


easily learnt, and was it taught by French or 


Italian masters ?” 
“Tt was easily learnt, but Frenchmen and 
Italians scarcely dared to show their heads in our 
country in those times.” 

“Can you not possibly recollect the name? 
Ilow shall we know what to enquire for !”’ 

* Yes, [ now remember the name, and you 
wiust enquire for a Seinninc Wire.” 

20 ¢ Ste 
APPEARANCES DECEPTIVE. 
BY DOW, JR. 

My hearers—It is impossible to judge by the 
outside of a hickory nut whether or not it be wither- 
ed within; and neither can we tell to a certainty 
by the outward show of a fellow mortal what 
pangs are endured within. 
a peep into the temple of the human heart and 
behold how care, perplexity, grief, anxiety, and 
sorrow are continually seattering their thorns about 
where we expected to find joy, hope and happiness 
then see 


weaving wreaths of flowers, we should 


> their holes. 


Was it } 
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thought a fool, and a few to be a knave, to put the 
first que stion. 

“ Neighbors,” said Dick Dolt, drawling and 
looking ineffably stupid :” you've seen squirrels dig 
Can any of you tell me the reason 
why they never throw out dirt ?” 


This was a poser, and aftcr a long cogitation, | 


even the “ master” was obliged to give it up. It 
now devolved on Dick to explain. 


* The reason is” said Dick, “ that they begin } 


at the bottom of the hole.” 


“ Stop, Stop,” 


cried the Pedagoguc, startled out } 
) 


of all his prudence and propriety by so monstrous 5 


} an assertion: “ pray how does the squirrel get 


, a question of your own wise asking. 


there ?” 


‘* Ah! master,” replied Dick grinning, “ that’s | 


for the reckoning.” 


— 0) 6 Ct 
EDUCATION. 





You're in} 


$ since discontinued. 


63 


make a gentleman of me, no how you can fix it.” 
So saying, he sucked away and took the responsi- 
bility. 

— 035) 6 Cato — 

Bopity Inririricrs.—Bodily infirmities, like 
breaks in a wall, have often become avenues through 
which the light of heaven has entered to the soul, 
and made the imprisoned inmate long for rclease.— 
Dr. Watts. 


ey. \e= 4) ® 
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In the present number we present our readers with * The 
Wine Cellar,” an original production, and from the pen of 
one who formerly felt the power ofthe old destroyer, * Alcohol.’’ 
It was designed, with the Plate, for “ The Spirit of the Age,” 


In our poor opinion the piece seems too 


¢ good to be cast into oblivion, and with this apology we lay it 


‘Te following brief and beautiful passage istaken { 


from an article in Frazer’s Magazine:—* Educa- § 


tion docs not commence with the alphabet. It 
begins with a mother’s look—with a father’s nod 


of approbation, or sign of reproof—with a sister's 


‘gentle pressure of the hands or a brother's noble 


If we could only take » 


act of forbearance—with handfuls of flowers in 


before our readers. 
— = ¢ Co - 


. P.’s Impromptu is very appropriate ; also the enclosed 


E.C 


’ therewith is very gratefully received: it is the only instance 


we have as yet seen of Poetry being thus practically applied. 
We have received at sundry times numerous encomiums on 


‘ our paper written in prose, but never recollect one before 


« In verse. 


) present it to our readers. 


green daisy meadows—with birds’ nests admired, ! 


but not touched—with creeping ants and.almost 


imperceptible emmets—with humming bees and } 


glass bechives—with pleasant walks in shady lanes 


—and with thoughts directed in sweet and kindly | 


tones and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of 


> benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source 


how many are entitled to pity, and how few capable 


of raising our envy. Oh, my friends! 
one’s internal cares were written upon his brow, 
the live parchment of his brain shell would present 
i Worse appearance than a bit of seribbling paper 
in a school-boy’s copy book. We should then see 
no happy beings around us, all would appear 
mise rable—every one would bear the record of his 
ills upon his front; and the pen of ‘Time would 
every moment be writing new troubles upon old 
ones half faded im forgetfulness. 

My dear fricnds—appearances are truly deeciy- 
ing. Yonder sits a handsome young lady—as 
well as 1 can see with these dim eyes and poor 


spees of mine. She has a smile upon her lips, and 


bloom upon her cheek finds there its native soil, or 


Whether she may not have purchased it at some 
shop in Broadway; and, as for the smile it may 


have sprung spontancously and ready-made 


from 
the heart, or it may have been manufactured with 
lips for some particular purpose—and I shouldn't 
wonder if the latter were true, as I happen to see in 
a dangerous direction. 


RO OC - 


LEARNING PUT IN A HOLE, 


A KNor of rustical worthics were convened round 


the fire in the bar-room of a small village tavern. 
The blacksmith the barber, the 


school master, all were there. 


constable and 
After they had guz- 
zled and smoked to their heart’s content, and when 
all the current topies of the day had been exhausted 
the school master proposed a new kind of game to 


Each 


neivhbor, 


relieve the monotony of the eve moe one 


was to propound a puzzle to his and 
Whoever should ask question that he himself could 


not solye, was to pay the reckoning for the whole 


be The rile | ple ised, and the 34 hy N | { r. by virtue 
Ay 
\J 
® of his station called on Dick Dolt, whom most folks 
I 


aa kOe) 
ata 





if eve ry 5 


of all good, to God himself.” 
#0 6 CS 


« Purrine rr on THICK.” —A house painter of our 


acquaintance has a son, a mere lad, who occasion- 


ally assists him in his jobs. He uses the brush dex- 
terously but unfortunately he has acquired the habit 


of * putting it on a little too thick.” 


The other day 


his father after having frequently scolded him for } 


his lavish daubing, and all to no purpose, gave him } 


a severe flagellation. 


} suid he, after performing the painful duty, “ how 


* Well, I don’t know dad,” 
whined the boy in reply, ** but it seems to me you 


do you like that?” 


put it on a darn’d sight thicker than I did.” 
—— 80.6 Geto — 
“An Asxen.”—A lady was recently visited by 
a female servant who had been married, and seeing 
that she presented an appearance of having very 
much bettered her circumstances, she inquired the 


nature of her husband's. profession. 


* There, you young rascal,” 


To this inter- } 


rogation the young woman replied, “He is an > 


asker, ma’am.”” “An asker!” inquired the good 
lady with amazement, “and what in the world is 
that?” ‘Oh, ma’am, he stands in the street and 


asks.” ‘Why, you don’t mean to say that you 
” «Yes ma’m, but it 
My husband thinks it very 


bad work indeed, if he don’t bring home more than 


married a beggar, do you 


is very good business. 


five shillings a day.” 


6 <= - 


Know ‘Tuysetr.—* You mustn’t smoke here, 


sir,” said the captain of a North River steamboat, 
toa man who was smoking among the ladies on 


the quarter-deck. ‘ I mustn't, ha! why not?” re- 


ne the smoke lazily to eseape. 


* Didn't you see the 


mn ul wentlemen are re queste d not to smoke 


} 


66 Bk ss your soul that don’t me im 


plied he, opening his capacious mouth, and allow- ! 


We esteem it as quite a curiosity, and therefore 
We have also received au Acrostic 
by the same hand, written in very familiar, and not umpoetical 
style—a fault generally very common to Acrostics. 

—— 2450 Oo 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage pad. 

D. H. Rodman, N. Y. 86,00; C. W. Stokes, N. V. $3,00; 
Mrs. 8. A. Q. Euclid, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Braman’s Corners, 
N. ¥. 81,00; E. C. P. Bolivar, N. Y.$1,00; H. H. H. Three 
Mile Bay, N. Y. $1,00; P, M; Centre Lisle, N. Y. 83,00 ; 
P. M. Cooperstown, N.Y. $3,00; O. E. L. Blenheim, N. Y. 
81,00; Miss D. C. Dundee, N. Y. $1,00; 8. G. P. Bovina 
Centre, N.Y. 81,00; J. 1.C. Porestburgh, N. Y. 81,00; M,N. 
Guilford, N. Y. for Vols. 11th, 2th and 13th, $2,00. 
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In this city, on Monday Eve, the 25th ult. by the Rev. Doct. 
Waterbury, Mr. Henry I’. Qimstead, of Catskill, to Miss Lydia 
Utley, of this city. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. William H. 
Hallenbeck, to Miss Catherine Skinkle. 

On the 2Ist ult. by the Rev. B. B. Bunker, Mr. Wim. Moore, 
to Mrs. Mary Brando, both of Hudson, 

At Jamaica, L. Lb. on the 2ath ult. bythe Rev. Doct. Schoon 
maker, Mr. E. B. Shaw, of this city, to Miss Sarah Story, 
daughter of Henry Story Esq. of the former place. 

Our thanks to Br. Shaw forthe louf of euake sent us—it 
was truly delicious—we divided it among our young Printers, 
reserving a share for ourself and the following toast was given 
in a bumper of cold water :— 

May this pair, with prospects fuir, 
A blisstul life be given, 

And joy attend till lite shall end 
W ith endless bliss in heaven. 

May painful strife and ill’s of life, 
All fur from them be driven— 

All love sincere, and Jovs miost pure, 


se always their's in heaven. 


At Beekmanville, Dutchess Co. on the 7th ult. by the Rev. 

' Ambler, of Fishkill, Mr. George W. Mirick, of this city, 

to Miss Sally Ann Ellis, of the former place. : 
On the 20th ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, Mr. Cornelius M 


Horton, to Miss Caroline Dunspaugh. 
On the JZ3d ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, Mr. Patrick M. 
Lorgan, to Miss Catherine Melius. 


\t Hillsdale N. Y. on the 26th ult. by T. Reed, Esq. George 
Washington Graham, of Canuan, Ct. to Miss Cundace Pratt, 
of Shettield, Mass. 

At Hillsdale, N. Y. on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, 


Eli Martin, Jr. to Miss Malinda A. Comstock, both of Great 
Barrington, Mass, 
s> ~ - 
<3 _LOOSED (¢ > 
>>. } . the fe ! Fk ‘ s 
8. 
At Greenport, on the 4th instant, at the residence of Ansel 
MeKinstry, Orenzo MeKiustry. late of Catskill, aged 52 years 
In Albany. on the 15th ult. Sarah M. daughter of Leonard 
and Lydia M. Wells, furmerly of this city, aged 4 years and 
Y months 
In Albany, on the 18th ult Elizabeth, wife of John Van 
Buren, and daughter of the late James Vanderpoel 
At sy ertow on the 17th ult. Miss Elizabeth M. Law 
oly ! 
YH ! t Lith ult. Peter Moore, in the Sist year 
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Origimal Poetry. 
For the Rura! Repository. 
THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
"Twas night: 
Around the lofty brow of Carmel hung 
The deep'ning shades of twilight. Night regained 
Her ebon throne, and her dark sceptre swayed 
O’er all Judea’s plains—the vine clad hills, 
The palms and cedars of mount Lebanon. 
Hushed was the music ofthe warbling throng, 
For they, emblems of innocence and peace, 
Soon as the shadows of the night appeared 
Stretched their light pinions for the distant groves, 
And there, in silence, o’er their infant brood 
Spread their parental wing. Still deeper grew 
The Holy Land, 


Its cities, temples, gorgeous palaces, 


The thickening shades of night. 


And Jordan’s far-famed stream, Tiberias’ sea, 
The brook of Cedron and mount Olivet, 
Were shrouded in one dark and gloomy pall, 
It was the hour of rest; safe in the fold 

The shepherd penned his flock, aad in his tent 
Sought sweet repose. ‘he way-worn trave'er, 
Turning for shelter to the friendly inn, 

His dusty sandals from his feet unloosed. 

But envy rested not. Lo, in the hall 

Of proud Caiaphas sat the priests and scribes, 
And elders of the land, debating there, 

With hate and envy rankling in their hearts, 


Ilow they might crucify the Lord of Life! 


And where was he, that meek and lonely one, 
O’er whose devoted head the thunder bolts 
Of foul conspiracy impending hung ? 
Hark to those groans that pierce the midnight air! 


“ Father,” he cries, “ if from my lips this cup 


Pass not except I drink, thy will be done,” 
Oh—what a time was this! 
In the lone garden of Gethsemane, 
Sheltered by naught save heaven's blue canopy, 
On the cold ground the Savior knelt and prayed, 
And sweat in agony great drops of blood ! 
Those groans, those tears, thutagonizing sweat, 
The heavens with pity moved, and angels came, 
Commissioned from the courts of God most High, 
To strengthen and support his suffering Son. 

But lo! 
A light gleams from afar with hurried tread 
Approach the armied throng of Priests, and Scribes, 
And Pharisees, and Captains of the land. 
Hark to the clang of helmet, sword, and shield, 
That break upon the stillness of the night! 





The torches glare, and in their flickening light 
The deadly weapons gleamed, and foremost came, 
(Ob deed of treachery and ingratitude, 
At which hell trembled, earth recoiled aghast, 
He who for money had his friend betrayed ; 
And drawing nigh with well feigned reverence cried, 
* Hail, Master, hail !’? and with a traitorous kiss 
Betrayed the Lord of Life! 
anaan, NV. Y. 12844. 
—53 6s 
For the Rural Repository. 
MY MOTHER, 
Wuo, when I was a prattling boy 
Watched o’er me year by year; 
And bought me every childish toy, 
And hushed each infant fear, 
And when her daily toil was done, 
Who prayed for blessings on her son, 
And taught his lisping tongue to pray, 
As evening closed the gates of day ? 
My Mother. 
When sickness kindled in my frame 
Its slow and wasting fire, 
Who watched the latent burning flame 
With anxious, earnest care, 
And fanned my fevered | 


And hid her sorrow “neath a smile 


, ; 
row the wie 


ADELAIDE. 
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Lest | should know those doubts and fears, 
Which show themselves in sighs und tears ? 
My Mother. 


And, when to manhood I had grown, 
And laid aside the boy, 

Whose arms were gently round me thrown, 
In mingled pride and joy : 

And from whose soul escaped that sigh, 

And whose deep, melting, tear-lit eye 

Was bent on mine—while rapt and low, 

And softly murmuring blessings flow? 

My Mother's. 

And who again in after years, 
When called the world to try, 

Embraced me, smiling thro’ her tears, 
And pointing to the sky, 

Bade me in tones which spoke of Heaven, 

A Savior there, and sins forgiven, 

To ne'er forget the ways of truth, 

She taught me in my early youth ? 


My Mother. 


And now, tho’ in a distant clime, 
And in a stranger's land, 
Where twine the myrtle and the thyme, 
By geutle breezes fanned, 
Who, every night, doth breathe for me 
As in my days of infancy, 
A prayer of faith to Him above, 
The God of mercy, truth and love ? 
My Mother. 
And who again would meet her son, 
With that fond look of pride, 
Which all his young affections won, 
While playing by her side 
In the young morn of life—ere grief 
Had brought the * sere and yellow leaf,” 
Aud clasp him in her warm embrace, 
While tears of joy bedewed her fuce ? 
My Mother. J. G. W. 


Montgomery, Ala. Nov. 1844. 
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I WILL PRAY. 


WHEN morning’s tints appear, 


Ere the bright sun hath chased the mists away, 


And plants and flowers a deeper freshness wear 


I will kneel and pray. 


"Tis good at that calm hour, 
‘To speak the praise of God on bended knee! 
And seek his spirit’s soul subduing power 
Precious giftto me. 
And when the fervid glow 
Of noon, hath hushed the busy insect’s hum, 
And waters noiseless glide, and reeds bend low, 
And the groves are dumb 
Then to my bower will I 
With grateful heart retire, and lift my prayer 
To Him who hears the ravens when they ery, 
And his blessings share. 
So when the sable night 
Asserts her empire, and with mi ty train, 
Broods over the earth and subdues the light 
I will kneel again, 
To God, whose guardian hand 
Hath led me on, through all my days aright 
Who, when my soul shall seek the * better land” 


W ill direct its flight. AnTuur De Vere. 


Cassrille, N. Y. 1344. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
AN IMPROMPTU, 
With the Price of a Subscription, 
Here is the pay, sosend along 
Your little * rural” sheet, 
They say ‘tis full of sweetest song 


And tales that can’t be beat. 


And in its columns naught hath place, 
But isso chaste and pure, 
That e’en the most fastidious taste 


Can relish and endure 


And then itis embellished too 


scenes and busy towns 





o> oo 


Likewise with portraits true, 


5 

} Of men world-wide renowned. 

N 

g And if ’tis so, here is the pay, 

, Square off in current money ; 

$ I never yet could brook delay, 

N Then send it quick * me honey.”’—Teo E.C.?P. 
Bolivar, N. Y. Nov. 1844. 
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Mr. Eniror—I send vou an Acrostie. The litthe Miss 1 
some five or six years old, and one of the most intellectual 
. lovely and interesting little beings that I ever beheld. 
A THOUSAND little charms I see 
¢ D elighted nature's given thee; 
A Ilaround thee’s bright and fair 
L ove and life are clustering there. 
I n all thou doest every way 
N N aught to censure can I trace, 


E very act speaks future grace. 


O may some lovely spirit bring 
8 weet thoughts to dry thy future tears; 
‘ B eam gladness from its golden wings 
O 'er allthy coming years. 
R ely upon it ApALIneE, 
‘ N ocharms are half so sweet as thine. 


e Indore Yr, Nore moe Tr, 1x 1 1. EK. c , 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


’ ? 
Ook, 2 (4 ommencing Hh nq. 3f, 484 Ne 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Orig 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Ann 
Miscellany, Humorous and listorteal Ane cdotes, Poetry, &« 
The tirst Number of the J'we nty First Volume of the Rtuwmat 
Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday the 3istof August, 144 
The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 


generally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the pubb 


two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from notices of 
the ** Re posits ty,” published in various Journals, throug! 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 
under the necessity of doing. 

“The * Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi month 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia 
N. Y¥. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper im the 
United States : and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, it is far better than those publications who boust 
long and loud of their claims to public patronage. Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the peri 
odical press, for nearly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no me rit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil * long tine ago.’ 


) 2 rx PN TV. 1H FH Se GY ESe BO 
GONBSATAONUS. 
$ THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containingtwenty-six num 
bers of eight pages each, with a title page and inde x tothe vol 
ume, making inthe whole 208 pages. One or more engravings, 
and also a portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number; consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, che up 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 
“Pw OES 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, tnrariah/y in adrancer. We 
have a few copies ofthe Pith, 2th, Mth, l6th, With, beth, 1th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the 21st volur 
¢ can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish 
at the same rate. : 


, ‘ : ‘ . ‘ 
; Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 
Allthose who will send us the following amounts in one re 
mittance, shall reecive as stated below, viz: 


PIPTY Copies for 825,00) "Twenty Copies for $13.00 
Forty do. B22 Fifteen do. 810,00 
Thirty-Five do. 20,00 Ten do. 7 00 
) "Thirty do S1200 Seven res em 1) 
‘Twenty Four do. $15.00) Four de &3 (Nt) 


To those who send us $5.00, we will give the I8th Vol 
gratis) and for $7,00, their choice of either the 1&th or 19th 
Volumes; for 810,00, the 12th and 19th Volumes: fors i00 
$ their choice of two out of the I8th, 19th and 20th Volumes 
and for $15.00, $18,00, 320,00, 822.00, a) 
three Volumes, 

7" No subseription received for less than one vear 4}] 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 


ume 
1 eve 


id $20.00, the who! 


until the edition is out. unless otherwise ordered. 


} er POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subserip 
( tions fora paper free of expense. 
: Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription. to be 


, sent as soon as possible to the publisher 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD N 


Hudson, Columbia C nN. Y. 1844 we 
. ‘ 
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